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GEORGE NEVILLE’S ENGAGEMENT WITH MBE. PUFFINGTON. 


THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 


CHAPTER XIX.—MR, PUFFINGTON’S INTENSE PATRIOTISM AND 
THOROUGH DEMOCRACY, 


Grorce Nrvinte was true to his appointment on the 
following day, and, on entering the editor’s private room at 
the “ Broadway Gazette” office, he was introduced by the 
Colonel to a stout, portly-looking gentleman of about 
fifty years of age, with a florid complexion, and with 
features expressing a good opinion of himself. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Neville,” said the Colonel. “ Mr. 
Puffington” (addressing the stranger), “permit me to 
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introduce to you Mr. George Neville, the young gentle- 
man of whom we were speaking, aud in whom I have no 
doubt you will find a valuable coadjutor, if, as I dare 
say will be the case, you and he can come to satisfactory 
terms.” 

“Glad to make Mr. Neville’s acquaintance, Colonel,” 
said Mr. Puffington, rising and offering his hand to 
George in a pompous, patronizing manner. “Though 
we differ in our political opinions, Colonel,” he continued, 
“it is one of the happy prerogatives of our common 
country, sir—upon whose sacred soil the genius of 
Liberty has planted her foot, and over which she waves 
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the banner of freedom, inviting the oppressed of all 
nations to gather beneath its glorious folds—I say it is 
one of the prerogatives of our common country that, 
though standing upon different political platforms, and 
entertaining different views as to the means whereby 
the spirit of liberty may be diffused abread, far beyond 
the boundaries of our native land, carrying happimess 
and healing on its wings to the benighted and down- 
trodden millions of other nationalities; though over 
your platform presides the immortal Clay, while over 
mine hovers the spirit of the no less immortal Jackson,— 
so elastic is the nature of our,Constitution that our po- 
litical dissensions do not tend to the disseverance of 
those social ties which unite us as one common people ; 
and such, sir, is my esteem for you, such my admiration 
of your abilities, that I am proud to accept as a coadjutor 
in my labours a gentleman whom you have recommended 
to me.” 

The Colonel bowed, but made no reply to this fine 
speech. 

“ And now, sir,” continued Mr. Puffington, addressing 
himself to George, “I presume that our mutual friend 
has acquainted you with the nature of the duties you will 
be called upon to perform ?” 

“Colonel Wilton has given me a hint as to their na- 
ture,” answered George; “but as yet I am ignorant 
even of the name of the newspaper of which you are 
the editor.” 

“T thought it best to leave you to make the necessary 
explanations after you had seen the young man,” inter- 
posed the Colonel. ’ 

“Very good,” replied Mr. Puffington. “You must 
know, then, young ‘sir, that on Friday mext (this day 
week) I purpose to publish the first number of a new 
Democratic paper, which will, I anticipate, fill up a void 
in political journalism that has long meeded filling, and 
that will, in progress of time, become the guiding star 
of the great Democratic party, not only ef this State, but 
of this great country—notonly of this country, but of the 
world. 

“To be the editor of such a paper as this, sir,” 
continued Mr. Puffington, rismg from his seat im his 
enthusiasm, and assuming a commanding attitude—“ to 
stand the acknowledged champion of the great party it 
will represent, I hold to be a position superior te that of 
the President of this great country. Yes, sir, superior 
to any man’s on earth.” 

Mr. Puffington rewamed his seat, and lodked at 
George as if he expected him to reply. 

“T can readily coneeive, sir, that the nian who stands 
the acknowledged leader of the Democratic party—the 
party of progress I presume I may term it—mwst occupy 
a proud and, to ambitious minds, an enviable position.” 

“Very good, sir; very good,” said Mr. Puffington. 
“Tam glad to hear you make that acknowledgment. 
The party of progress; yes, very prettily expressed. 
Til just take a note of that. Now, sir, with Colonel 
Wilton’s permission, I’ll read the prologue with which 
I intend to usher the new journal, which I have called 
the ‘Herald of Freedom,’ into the world. The pro- 
logue is very brief, but I flatter myself it is terse, and to 
the point.” 

Again rising from his seat, and stretching forth his 
right hand in an oratorical attitude, while he held a sheet 
of foolscap in his left hand, he commenced to read— 

“* Aut Cesar aut nihil” You perceive I begin with 
a Latin quotation.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said George. 
mean to say Aut Cesar aut nullus ?” 
“Nihil is Latin, young man,” said Mr. Puffington, 
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frowning severely. “It means ‘ nothing.’ I looked the 
word out jn the dictionary. I was in hopes, sig, that 


you were a Latin scholar.” 


“ Nihil is certainly a Latin word,” agswered Georgc. 
“But merely thought you had made @ slip in writing 
the gnotation, which is usually written Aw Ceagr aut 
nullus : *Czesar or no one—nobody?™ 

“ Of course it is, young man,” answered Mr. Puffing- 
ton, severely; “but I consider ‘ nobody’ a vulga: term. 
Nihil, nothing, is, in my opinion, more elegant. and 
more original.” 

“ More original, decidedly,” said George. 

“Ha! you acknowledge that? Well, sir, originality 
is everything nowadays. However, on second thoughts, 
we'll expunge nihil, and insert nullus. 

“* Aut Cesar aut nullus. This was the expression 
made use of on a great occasion by the conqueror of the 
ancient world. He would be Cesar, first in the world, 
or nobody. We apply the quotation to the great Demo- 
cratic party—the party of universal progress—which 
must be first, or nowhere. 

“<«Tn starting a new Democratic organ, it will be our 
chief object, as it is our proud resolve, to exalt that 
party to its proper position, through its exponent, the 
“ Herald of Freedom.” We purpose—and, no doubt, we 
shall triumphantly effect our purpose—to elect a Demo- 
cratic President, to elect a Democrat as the Governor of 
the Empire State, and to put Democrats into office 
everywhere. “To thevicters belong the spoils” was the 
motto of the immortal Jackson. The principles that he 
held are owrs, and we shall not rest contented until every 
policemam, every porter in the Government offices, is a 
true Democrat. And, having established Democracy on 
@ firm and lasting foundation in eur own State and 
country, it shall be eur province to revolutionize the 
world, and make Democracy—glorious Democracy—the 
dominant principle in every country. Fellow-citizens 
and fellow-Democrats, to you we make our appeal. To 
accomplish this glerious result, it is only necessary that 
you shall rally round the “ Herald of Freedom.” Sup- 
port us with your subscriptions, paid in advance. Sup- 
port us with your advertisements. Let every Democrat 
persuade his friends to subscribe to the “Herald of 
Freedom.” Let him spare no pains to uphold and 
encourage us—for owr cause is his own cause—ani 
the day is won. Democracy will. stand triumphant, 
and, like the boa constrictor, will rear its proud head 
and hiss forth its jubilations, while it crushes its focs 
and vilifiers in its terrible coils. As a newspaper, the 
“ Herald of Freedom” will yield to no journal, whether 
in the ability and scope of its leaders, the copieusness 
and exactitude of its reports and its domestic intelli- 
gence, or in the excellence and abundance of its foreign 
correspondence. In a word, it will be the aim of its 
editors and publishers to make it the leading journal of 
the day, while its price will be only two cents a copy.’ 

“Then,” continued Mr. Puffington, “I end as I began, 
with a Latin quotation: ‘ Nemo me impune lacessit.’” 

“ Now I call that prospectus or prologue heat and to 
the purpose. I read it at Tammany Hall* last night, 
and the allusion to the boa constrictor was received 
with three cheers. What say you, young sir?” 

“T really am as yet unqualified to give an opinion,” 
replied George. “T should have thought that the pas- 
sage you speak of were better left out. To me the 
simile—likening the party to a boa constrictor—is not 
very complimentary.” 





* Tammany Hall, the former head-quarters of the Democrats of New 
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« Ah, you don’t understand us yet. The Colonel has 
told me, in confidence, that you’re an Englishman. You 
are not used to the flowers of speech that are so much 
admired in this free country.” 

“Perhaps not,” answered George. “But you asked 
for my criticisms. With respect to the final quotation, 
I really don’t see the application.” 

“ Oh, it can be taken any way that people like. Very 
few will understand it. I didn’t exactly understand it 
myself. I took it out of a book. A Latin quotation, 
you see, looks well.” 

The Colonel and George exchanged a smile. 

“Now, Mr. Puffington,” said the former, “had not 
you and this young gentleman better come to some 
agreement P About duties, and terms, and so forth, I 
mean.” 

“Well, as to terms,” replied Mr. Puffington, “of 
course our expenses will be heavy till we get fairly 
started, consequently the remuneration will be small at 
first. But, if Mr. Neville does his duty satisfactorily, 
I don’t mind saying fifteen dollars a week to begin 
with.” 

“What will be the duties required of me?” asked 
George. 

“Well—the duties. Let me see. Yes. You'll be 
expected to write a leader occasionally, when I’m too 
much oecupied, you see; and to report at public meet- 
ings and at the courts, and so forth; and, of course, to 
attend to the foreign correspondence when the ocean 
steamers arrive.” 

“Rather heavy duties,” said George, with a smile. 
“ However, I'll try my hand. But I don’t exactly under- 
stand about the foreign correspondence. Do you mean 
that I shall arrange the letters for publication? Or will 
they be written in foreign languages, and need trans- 
lation? In the latter case I must know what corre- 
spondence you have, that I may know whether I shall be 
capable to undertake the task.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the editor of the “ Herald of 
Freedom.” “TI understood from the Colonel that you 
were acquainted with foreign languages. If you are not, 
I must look up somebody who is, and there’s litile time 
to spare.” 

“T merely judged from Mr. Neville’s letters that he 
was familiar with French and Spanish—possibly with 
German,” said the Colonel. 

“So far you were right, sir,” answered George. 
“Though my knowledge of German is limited. Still I 
dare say I can translate a German letter freely, if not 
literally.” 

“ And what more will be required?” said the editor, 
rubbing his hands, and appearing to be greatly relieved. 

“Then I am to understand that your foreign corre- 
spondents will write, each in his own language ?” said 
George. 

“Oh no, my dear sir. You are quite in error,” re- 
turned the editor. “In fact, they won’t write at all. 
Dear me,no! We couldn’t afford foreign correspondents 
on a newly-started Democratic paper. It would be 
ruinous, my dear sir—absolutely ruinous.” 

George was completely nonplussed. 

“T understood you to say that I was to look after 
pera foreign correspondence of the newspaper?” he 
said. 

“Just so. 


Perfeetly right. You see—between our- 
selves. 


I don’t mind the Colonel: he’s up to the move, 
I dare say. But we new beginners ain’t like him. He 
can have real-correspondents in all parts of the world. 
We ean’t do no such thing. Fact, you and I, Mr. 
Neville, will constitute the whole staff of the paper, for a 
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time, at least. Now I’m not up to any foreign lingos. 
I don’t mind telling you so, in confidence. §o I'll sub- 
scribe for the leading English and foreign journals, and 
when the mails come in you'll make up a spicy letter out 
of their columns. Translate anything that'll take, you 
know, and put it in the form of a letter. D'ye see, now, 
what I mean ?” 

“TI understand,” said George; “and I dare say I 
could undertake the task, though it will be a difficult one. 
But will it be honest ?” 

“* Honest ?” 

“Yes; honest to your readers, whom you lead to 
believe that you will have established correspondents 
abroad ?” 

“ But, my good sir, the public believe no such thing. 
They know that it is the usage somctimes to throw 
foreign items into the epistolary form. This is a prac- 
tice not unknown in Europe. We may have foreign 
correspondents some day, if the speculation is sue- 
cessful.” 

“That makes no difference in the dishonesty of the 
practice in my opinion,” said George. “ However, that 
rests between you and your readers. If they under- 
stand that this ‘correspondence’ is not at first hand, 
but compiled from various sources, they deceive them- 
selves. Populus vult decipi et decipiatur. I will under- 
take the duties that you propose, but not for the remu- 
neration you offer. I am happily not driven to that. 
And if I do undertake the task, and the question as to 
the reality of the correspondence is put to me, I will tell 
the truth.” 

“It ain’t likely anybody’ll ask,” said the editor ; “and 
though you drive a hard bargain, still it ain’t easy to 
get anybody to do the duty required; so I suppose I'll 
have to make arise. What do you say to twenty dollars, 
young man ?” 

“I will take upon myself the duties you propose for a 
salary of twenty-five dollars a week,” answered George. 
** Not for a cent less.” 

“Well, then, I suppose we must say twenty-five 
dollars,” replied the editor. ‘ There are some parties in 
Wall Street who will have to pay the damages, that’s 
one comfort. Now, one word more, young sir. You 
are aware that the great object of the ‘ Herald of 
Freedom’ will be to support the candidates of the 
National Democratic party in the coming election? 
You have, I presume, no Whig or ‘ Know-nothing’* 
proclivities ?” 

“ Thave no proclivities ofany kind. I speak, of course, 
of American politics. So far, therefore, as I am con- 
cerned, I am free to exert myself, to the best of my ability, 
to support the candidates brought forward by the Demo- 
cratic party, always providing that I am expected to 
write nothing that is repugnant to my notions of right 
and justice.” 

“That is well. You see,” continued the editor, I 
shall be so steeped in business, my time will be so 
much occupied, my position will lead me.so much into 
society, that I shall not often have time to write up my 
articles in my customary pointed and polished style. 
What I chiefly require is the assistance of a person of 
education, who will take up my crude ideas and put 
them into shape in a concise and elegant manner. I will 
furnish you with material ; and if you can furbish up my 
ideas in a satisfactory manner, we shall agree famously. 
But I must go now. I have a thousand matters to at- 
tend to. If you will call at the office of the ‘ Herald of 


” 





* The ‘* Know-nothings’’ was the quaint name given to a party during 
the election of President Pierce, whose object was to exclude foreigners 
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Freedom,’ in Nassau Street, to-morrow, say at two p.m., 
we will arrange matters for the appearance of the first 
number of the journal.” 

George promised to call at the office at the appointed 
hour, and Mr. Puffington, after shaking hands with the 
Colonel, and performing the same ceremony in a more 
pompous manner with the young Englishman, hurriedly 
quitted the room. ‘ 

“Now there goes one of those men who bring ridicule 
and contempt upon our country,” said the Colonel. “Men 
of his stamp are, of course, to be found in every country; 
but with us, from the peculiar construction of our social 
system, they have an opportunity to raise themselves to 
®& more prominent position than they could attain to 
in Europe. Selfishness and conceit are at the root of 
that man’s every action. His pompous pretensions, a 
certain ponderosity in his appearance and in his 
style of speech, a self-sufficiency of manner, combined 
with a very superficial knowledge of politics, and a 
certain degree of innate shrewdness which enables him 
to take advantage of every turn in the tide of affairs, 
give him weight with those classes who form the bone 
and sinew of the Democratic party of the North; yet he 
would sell his party to-morrow if he could see clearly 
that by so doing he could reap any immediate personal 
advantage to himself. However, you will get along with 
him well enough, provided you make him see that you 
are useful to him and do not become too subservient to 
his will.” 

“No fear of that, sir,” said George. “ But I have 
taken a pretty heavy task upon my shoulders.” 

“ Perhaps a heavier task than you are aware of,” re- 
plied the Colonel. “I very much doubt whether you 
will not have to find ideas, as well as to lick his ideas 
into shape. However, if you can manage the work for 
a few months, you will have the best possible opportu- 
nity to study the workings of our Constitution during 
the forthcoming election; and, take it all in all, you got 
better terms out of him than I expected. You will have 
some difficulty with him, though, unless you are firm. 
Some of his notions are preposterous. What do you 
think he was arguing when you came in? There 
have lately been several new appointments to professor- 
ships in some of our colleges, and a gentleman, every 
way fitted for the post, has been appointed to a profes- 
sorship in Girard College, Philadelphia. Now Mr. Puf- 
fington is a Pennsylvanian, and the gentleman to whom 
I allude is opposed to him in politics. He was lament- 
ing over this gentleman’s preferment, which he insisted 
he never would have received had the question been put 
to a fair vote of the people. 

“* But, my dear sir,’ said I, ‘ surely you would not have 
men elected by the vote of the people to scientific pre- 
ferments? Nine-tenths of the people could not have the 
slightest knowledge of the fitness of a candidate for such 
an office.’ ” 

“*T would, decidedly I would,’ he replied. ‘I would 
confer degrees, I would appoint men to professorships, 
I would elect men to every office, no matter what might 
be the nature of that office, by the popular vote, and 
in no other way. Vox populi, Colonel, the popular 
voice is the only one that should be listened to in a 
free republic.’* 

“To attempt to argue with him on his folly was vain, 
and I was really growing angry with him when you 





* A literal fact. The writer may take this opportunity of stating that, 
in mentioning political parties or personages, he does so with no pur- 
pose either of praise or blame, but solely because he could not avoid 
introducing names, in giving a truthful report of his own observation 
nad experience in the States:at that period. 
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fortunately entered the room and put an end to the 
absurd argument.” 

“You don’t give me much encouragement, sir,” said. 
George, laughing at the idea of submitting men of scien- 
tific attainments to a popular vote. “ However, I will do 
my best. It will be both employment and amusement 
to me; and if I find the task I have undertaken too. 
laborious or irksome, I can but resign my engagement. 
But I rather think I shall like it.” 

“ And recollect,” said the Colonel, as he and George 
shook hands at parting, “should a vacancy occur on 
the ‘ Gazette,’ you have the refusal of it. I have taken 
a fancy to you, and I shall be glad to serve you in any 
way that may be in my power.” 


CHAPTER XX.—MESSRS, NETTLETOP AND SWOOP HOLD A CON- 
SULTATION, AND MR. SWOOP CONCEIVES A PLAN, 


Grorce Nevitte entered with spirit upon the various. 
duties he had undertaken to perform, and, during the 
two months that elapsed before the election-day came. 
round, he contrived to gain a pretty fair insight into 
the working of the political system of the United States ;. 
and, moreover, as he was really necessary to the chief 
editor, he was enabled to stand his ground, and success-. 
fully to resist any attempt at imposition on the part of 
Mr. Puffington. 

He corresponded regularly with his uncle and aunt 
and his cousin Mary, and had arranged to pay them a 
visit in the ensuing spring, and he was also a frequent 
visitor at Stuyvesant House; but though he was urged 
by his cousin Ellen to take up his residence with them, 
he resisted her solicitations, and contented himself with 
a less expensive domicile than the Widow Lyman’s 
select and luxurious establishment. Meanwhile, matters. 
were progressing in other quarters which had an 
important bearing upon the dénowement of this history. 

Messrs. Nettletop and Swoop, whom we have entirely 
lost sight of for some time, had passed into comparative 
retirement after they had resigned the stewardship of 
the Van Broek property. It was.generally believed that 
there were good reasons why they had quietly resigned. . 
the remunerative agency without making the slightest. 
effort to retain office under the new patroon. ‘Their 
friends declared that they had been shamefully treated 
by Mr. Van Broek, who had placed the agency of the 
estates in the hands of a stranger, after they had held 
it for so many years and had so vastly improved the 
property; but there were others, and these were in the. 
majority, who held that Mr. Van Broek had acted very 
leniently in not demanding a strict account of their 


stewardship, which would have led to disclosures by no 


means favourable to their character for honesty and 
integrity; they believed that Messrs. Nettletop and 
Swoop were only too glad to retire from the stewardship. 
without question, and that they had contrived, during: 
the many years the property had been under their control, 
to acquire an independence for themselves. Be this as 
it may, these gentlemen had conceived a bitter enmity 
towards the new patroon, and even affected to doubt,. 
notwithstanding the overwhelming proofs brought. for~ 
ward to establish his identity, whether he was really the 
lawful heir. They had removed their office from Albany 
to New York, where they occupied retired chambers in 
Nassau Street, nearly opposite the office of the “ Herald. 
of Freedom,” and they now confined themselves to 
“criminal practice’—that is to say, to the defence of 
criminals of the meaner order; a lucrative, but by no 
means reputable branch of their profession. When the 
criminal courts were not sitting, one or the other of them 
was alwsys travelling to and fro no one knew whither = 
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in fact, their secrecy and reticence, and the apparent 
mystery that surrounded their occupations, had become 
a matter of jest as well as of curiosity amongst their 
brethren of the profession in New York. 

A few days before the general election Mr. Swoop was 
seated alone in his office—for the, partners kept no clerks 
now—when Mr. Nettletop arrived off a railway journey. 

“Well, what news, Nettletop?” asked Mr. Swoop, 
before Mr. Nettletop had laid aside his mackintosh. 

“None. Hunting after a mare’s nest,” was Mr. 
Nettletop’s reply. “I’m beginning to think,” he added, 
with some acerbity of tone—“‘I’m beginning to think 
we've started on a false scent, and I’ve a good mind to 
do nothing further in the matter.” 

“You can get no information respecting the child, 
then ?” said Mr. Swoop. 

“Not a tittle. For my part I believe it’s all moon- 
shine. We're spending money to no purpose, Swoop, 
and I'll not consent to go to any further expense. I 
don’t believe in the existence of the child.” 

“ Still that letter?” said Mr. Swoop. 

“Pooh! An anonymous letter! We don’t know who 
was the writer. If he or she had anything to tell, why 
did we receive no reply to our letters and advertise- 
ments P” 

“That is strange, I allow,” replied Mr. Swoop. 
“ Still let us have patience a little longer. Let us make 
one more effort. If that fail, I'll consent to give up the 
affair as a bad job.” 

“ And waste more money in a wild-goose chase ?” 

“By spending a little more money we may regain 
what we have expended—increased tenfold.” 

“ Or lose more than we have lost already ?” 

“You are too easily dispirited, Nettletop. You and 
I examined all the old family portraits at the Manor- 
house. They all bear a family likeness, and correspond 
—allowing for the difference of age—with the description, 
given by Dame Copley and Amos Jepson, of the per- 
sonal appearance of the great-grandson of the old 
patroon Cornelius Van Broek, in his childhood and 
youth. Not one in the least resembles the present 
possessor of the property.” 

“Yes, one,” replied Mr. Nettletop. “There is one 
‘that might have been painted for the present patroon 
when he was a child. The resemblance is marvellous.” 

“ And that one nobody knows the history of. In my 
belief that portrait is a likeness of one of the junior 
branches of the family, not of one of the direct line.” 

“ But think of the marks on the arm; the conversa- 
tions held on board the ‘ Fakeer’ with old Jepson; 
the possession of the certificates; the testimony of the 
witnesses. Depend upon it, Swoop, we're on a false 
scent.” 

“I never will believe in the miraculous change in 
personal appearance,” persisted Mr. Swoop. “I do not 
believe we are at fault in our suspicions, notwithstand- 
ing the proofs of identity brought forward before the 
court; and there was an earnestness in that letter, 
avhich appeared to have been written by a person smart- 
ing under disappointment, which constrains me to have 
faith in it, in spite of our having received no further com- 
munications from the same party. He or she might 
-have afterwards arranged matters with the patroon, and 
have had golden reasons for keeping silence. Now 
listen. I’ve conceived a plan since you’ve been away. 
Let us carry that out.. Dll explain it to you by-and-by. 
If that fails, I promise to give in. But, having gone so 
far, and incurred so much expense, it would be a pity 


-to draw back when, perhaps, we are on the very eve of 
-success.” 








“Well, well, be it so. But you are too sanguine, 
Swoop. You always were. It was you who started 
this wild-goose chase after a child whom I believe to be 
a myth.” 

“And whom I believe to be a reality. Bah!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Swoop, contemptuously ; “you are the most 
faint-hearted creature, Nettletop, that ever I met with.” 

“Well, have your own way,” replied Mr. Nettletop. 
“ You always will have it, anyway. But, mind ye, the 
next shall be the last endeavour, so far as I am con- 
cerned. You can prosecute the search as long as you 
please at your own expense, and at your own risk. I~ 
don’t want to get into trouble, and we may both get 
into trouble before we have done with this foolish busi- 
ness; nor do I want to bring myself to ruin.” 

“No fear of either,” said Mr. Swoop, as the two 
lawyers quitted their office together. 





THE FIVE SENSES. 


IfMIl.—TASTE AND SMELL, 


THESE two senses being very closely associated, I shall 
treat of them together, inasmuch as it is difficult, if not 
impossible in many cases, to decide where one begins 
and the other ends. Kant, the celebrated German 
metaphysician, named smell “a distant taste.” To 
this definition Miiller, the great German physiologist, 
demurs; but, to my apprehension, Kant’s way of stating 
the known intimate alliance between smell and taste 
conveys the actual truth. All the senses are in some 
degree allied. When one of them is weak, another 
stands in aid to supplement the weakness. Between 
taste and smell, however, the alliance is more intimate 
than that subsisting between any of the other senses. 
Some little way behind the tongue a channel of com- 
munication exists between the throat and nose, or rather 
where the nose leads to. This formation suggests an 
intimate alliance between smell and taste, but fails to 
explain it. Smell and taste, like other senses, are re- 
ferred proximately to the affection of special nerves; in 
what manner, however, these nerves are affected is more 
than science can answer. Evidently both smell and 
taste are referable to specific nervous organization. 
The following facts prove this to be so. Sometimes, 
when one of us has been suffering from a cold in the 
head, as it is called, has the sufferer not remarked that 
his sense of smell has wholly gone, though the sense of 
touch, of feeling, has remained? This evidence proves 
the speciality of nervous organization as regards smell. 
The distinction between the nerves of taste and of ordi- 
nary sensation is not quite so frequently manifested, 
but every physician must have encountered cases 
wherein the sense of taste has departed, the tongue 
still retaining its faculty of common sensation. In re- 
gard to the sense of smell, all the vertebrated animals 
are provided with an organ specially adapted to that 
sense; or rather I should have written, with an organi- 
zation. Although the nose is usually considered to be 
the special smelling-organ, yet, in point of fact, the 
actual smelling work accomplished is not done by the 
nose itself, but effected in a certain set of labyrinthine 
bone-caves, delicately lined with membrane, and to which 
the nose gives entrance. As for the nose itself, this 
organ may be absent without materially interfering with 
the sense of smell. Leaving vertebrated animals, and 
coming to beings of simpler structure, then, in many of 
the latter no special smelling apparatus is discoverable, 
even in cases where the existence of the faculty of smell is 
undoubted. It cannot well admit of doubt, for example, 
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that the common meat fly—that plague of discreet 
housewives—smells, and smells acutely. The fact that 
she deposits her eggs in meat might be perhaps referred 
to instinct, wholly apart from smell, but for the evidence 
turning upon the following fact. There is a certain 
plant, the odour of which so closely resembles putrid 
meat that blue flies, good judges as they ought to be, 
are commonly deceived. Depositing their eggs upon 
this plant, the young fly grubs come forth in due time, 
and starve, not finding the wherewithal to support them. 

The smelling organization of all vertebrate animals 
is special; that is to say, it is an organization set apart 
to the use of smell alone, and easily discoverable. The 
skull of any back-boned animal will suffice to explain 
the beautiful means the Creator has provided for 
ministering to the sense of smell in creatures of this 
grade of animated life. The nostrils will be seen to 
give entrance to a veritable labyrinth of bone, covered 
with soft membrane, throughout which latter special 
nervous filaments ramify. So faras man can understand 
the application of ways to means, of organization to 
results, the object held in view by the labyrinthine for- 
mation would seem to be that of affording a large surface, 
in small space, whereon the volatile particles of odorous 
bodies may pass along. In the human skull there is 
one particular bone called the “ ethmoid,” or sieve-bone, 
from its peculiarly sieve-like structure. Though ofcon- 
siderable size, it is light almost as a feather when dried, 
owing to the extreme tenuity of bony material of which 
it is constructed. Perhaps some before whose eyes this 
description may come may have seen a wasps’ nest. 
A bit of wasps’ nest or of a dry honeycomb closely 
resembles the structure of the ethmoid bone. 

Much speculation has been given to the question 
whether human beings smell more or less acutely than 
other animals. No certain conclusion on this point 
admits of being attained, and necessarily: the question 
is one that could only be decided by comparative evidence. 

Amongst anatomists and physiologists, however— 
philosophers whose opinion on this point is best worth 
regarding—the opinion prevails that the faculty of smell 
possessed by man is more developed than in any other 
animal, for the appreciation of those nice odours to which 
the general designation “ perfumes” is given. This one 
may call the “ poetry of smelling ;” and, anatomical con- 
siderations apart, it does seem reasonable to assume that 
the creature whose sphere of general intelligence is 
largest should possess the highest endowment. This 
assumption granted, we find a close similarity to that 
which obtains in respect to the sense of hearing. Un- 
questionably many animals hear non-musical sounds— 
noises as we may call them—more acutely than do human 
beings. To be satisfied of this, one wants no better 
instructor than our own domestic animals. The sound, 
the noise, of a mouse scratching or nibbling is enough 
to excite Tom or Tabby acutely, though wholly unheeded 
by human beings near. The faculty which dogs have 
of following by scent is another illustration; and the 
faculty in question rises to the utmost degree of marvel 
when we find that a dog, by scent alone, can follow the 
footsteps of his master, or mistress, or other human 
friend, out of acrowd. It would seem that the per- 
fumer’s art, generally considered, has no charm for non- 
human animals; nevertheless certain creatures manifest 
strange whims.in regard to certain odours. The herb 
valerian has a special attraction for cats, though any 
human individual, taken at random, would not fail to 
designate the odour of valerian disagreeable. There is 
a herb—a sort of mint—the ordinary designation of 
which, “ cat-mint,” is indicative of a prominent quality. 





Wherever this plant is grown in gardens, as: it some- 
times is grown as a matter of curiosity, the cats have to- 
be kept away by a wire, or other elose fencing: cat-mint, 
in point of fact, only admits of being preserved when 
grown in a cage. Not less remarkable than the par- 
tiality evinced by cats for the things just indicated, is 
the partiality of rats,arid mice for certain odorous vola- 
tile oils. At the head of this class of bodies, oil of 
rhodium takes chief place. Though extremely dear, oil 
of rhodium has long possessed a celebrity for luring rats 
to their doom. Oil of caraway and coriander are also 
affected by rats, though not to an equal degree. Now 
the oils in question, though not exactly to be called “ per- 
fumes” in our sense of the word, are rather agreeable 
than disagreeable. Rats and mice are therefore proved 
to be more delicate and refined than their arch enemies 
the cats in one particular respect. Considering the 
squalor and inelegance of rat and mouse life, the par- 
tiality of these creatures for the sweet things mentioned 
should be remembered to their credit. ; 

The point has been much debated whether the senses 
of taste and: smell admit of harmony, as a musician un- 
derstands the term. Now by harmony I do not mean 
a mere alliance between taste and smell: that stands 
granted. What I do mean will be best set forth by the 
question whether there be or be not conditions of accord 
and discord between different smells and different tastes, 
as are known to obtain in the case of vision and hearing. 
Speaking of these senses, it could not be affirmed with 
any degree of truth that any one musical note, of what- 
ever pitch, is disagreeable, or that any one particular 
colour is ugly. Consciousness of the agreeable and dis- 
agreeable, the pleasing or the ugly, only comes through 
association. Thus. in the case of sound—acoustics, 
music—when certain notes sounded together or falling 
upon the ear in quick succession are such as to give a 
pleasurable sensation, they are said to accord, to form a 
chord, and to produce harmony. When certain other 
notes again fall on the ear disagreeably, they constitute 
discord, dissonance. The question then is, whether in 
the senses of smelling and tasting there be any kindred 
faculty of accordance and disaccordance; whether there 
do or do not exist such a condition as harmony. The 
case is one not admitting of any direct proof such as the 
study of acoustics and of optics supplies, but the testi- 
mony of all who have reflected upon the case most deeply 
is strongly affirmative. Perfumers and cooks (I beg their 
pardon, culinary artistes) will aver that, but for the 
reality of such harmonies, and of course dissonances, 
their respective arts could not exist. Well, I believe 
that culinary artistes and perfumers have very strong 
grounds for taking their position. Most of us know, I 
presume, that sweet things tend to prejudice the flavour 
of wine, and that cheese and olives improve the flavour. 
Who, again, is not aware of the fact that cayenne pepper 
harmonizes much better than ordinary black and white 
pepper with fish? Mustard, again, is not considered 
good with poultry or game, or veal or lamb. Are these 
likings and dislikings the result of fashion ? or shall we 
accept the culinary artistes’ explanation of harmonies ? 
The case is one, I repeat, that admits of no certain de- 
monstration. Taste is the ultimate court of appeal, and 
taste is confessedly less to be trusted than the appeal to 
the demonstration of wave-lengths which acoustics and 
optics admit of. All the examples just cited have 
reference to taste exclusively: in point of fact, the cog- 
nate sense of smell supplies no familiar examples. Per- 
fumers, however, men who have studied the case, and 
who ought to know, if anybody can know, tell us un- 
hesitatingly that success in their art depends on the 
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knowledgé of fitness between different odorous things, 
when used in association. It would really appear, then, 
that the balance of testimony is in favour of the hy- 
pothesis of harmonies between certain tastes and cer- 
tain smells, respectively each to each. ‘The hypothesis 
of culinary harmonies is not devoid of one weak point at 
least. Thus it admits of being urged that people get 
used to what they have grown accustomed to from child- 
hood, to what their parents and grandparents got ac- 
customed to. Inasmuch as the Germans stuff their 
geese with apples and chestnuts, how comes it, if the 
theory of harmonies in cookery be adopted, that we 
Britons stuff our geese with sage and onions? If there 
really be a canon of taste in this matter, then who—the 
Germans or ourselves—interpret the canon most faith- 
fully? On the harmonic basis Germany might fairly 
be assumed to hold the palm, considering the deep and 
successful study they have given to musical harmony. 
Before attempting to come to any conclusion as between 
the Germans and ourselves, it will be well to select a 
more favourable case upon which to take issue. If Mein 
Herr stuffs his goose with apples, does not John Bull eat 
his goose with a dressing of apple-sauce P? Then where 
is the great difference? But the sage, the onions—what 
of them? how dispose of them? To this I repeat that 
we are not treating of a matter that admits of any cer- 
tain demonstration. Celsus, the Roman father of physic, 
the Augustan Hippocrates, long ago wrote of medicine 
that it was.a “conjectural art; nox,’ he went on to 
write, “does conjecture always respond as one would 
wish.” Hyven thus, and to a still greater extent, is it in 
respect to the culinary art—to cookery. 

As to the ultimate cause of smell, it is so ordinarily 
referred to the action of volatile particles upon the 
membrane wherein the olfactory nervous branches lie 
distributed, that the demonstration of that agency may 
seem to be taken for granted implicitly. Not so, how- 
ever; on the contrary, the theory has been enunciated 
that smell depends not on volatile particles given off, but 
upon certain conditions of atmosphere, occasioned 
through contact with certain materials. This theory 
was raised by way of accounting for the persistence of 
odour under circumstances when the odorous body 
scrutinized could net be demonstrated to have lost any- 
thing in weight at the expiration of long periods. Musk 
furnishes a case in point. The persistence of the odour 
of musk is most remarkable. A grain of musk will go 
on evolving odour year after year without any loss of 
weight seemingly occurring. Can it be, therefore—op- 
ponents of the usual theory of smelling demanded—that 
musk, losing no weight, actually manifests itself to the 
olfactory nerves year after year by the evolution of pon- 
derable particles? The case involves a contradiction as 
thus in language propounded. A begging of a question 
is, however, involved; the question whether musk thus 
circumstanced does actually lose no weight. There is 
another explanation ; viz., that our best balances are not 
delicate enough to take cognisance of the minute pon- 
derable loss to which musk thus circumstanced is subject. 

Can certain animals smell certain things that have no 
smell for human beings—not comparatively, I mean, but 
absolutely ? Has water any smell for one of us? yet is not 
the camel endowed with the faculty of water-smelling ? 
Answering for humanity according to the testimony of 
my own nose, I say that water has no smell; and utter- 
ing this testimony let no one misunderstand the limits 
of it. You tell me, perhaps, that water can be smelt, 
that water fresh from a deep well has a pungent smell, 
swamp water a flat stalesmell. Nay, but we have here to 
take heed of materials contained in the respective waters. 
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Water from a well almost invariably holds carbonic acid 
gas, and the latter when breathed will, of course, impart 
a pungency. Swamp water will be impregnated with 
decaying vegetable matter, owing to which circumstance 
its smell will partake of this. The real question at 
issue is whether absolutely pure water has any smell; 
and I, answering according to the testimony of my own 
nose, affirm it hasnot. ‘The camel, however, as is stated, 
can seent water, and that at long distances. Not hav- 
ing had any personal experience with camels, I cannot 
testify. Between the sense of smell and that of ordinary 
sensation no positive line of demarcation seems to exist. 
Every odour, however agreeable in itself when tempe- 
rately used, seems capable of inflicting pain by excess. 
The smelling of hartshorn or aromatic vinegar furnishes 
a pertinent illustration of this, but evidence still more 
satisfactory can be adduced. Many of the most exquisite 
odours result from the dilution of certain extracts and 
matters that in the state of concentration are peculiarly 
offensive. 

Having endeavoured to establish some sort of com- 
parison between the smelling faculties of human beings 
and animals respectively, it may be as well now to do the 
same in regard of taste. All evidence, and I may write 
all analogy, goes to indicate that man is more highly 
endowed as to this sense than any other creature. It is 
difficult to understand how grain-eating birds, who pick 
up their food and swallow it entire; and parrots, with 
their hard, horny tongues; and serpents, who gorge the 
creatures that constitute their food with fur and feathers 
on—it is difficult to believe that such are endowed with 
any sense of taste. That such animals as bite their 
food possess taste can be demonstrated easily enough ; 
but the very mode of their eating, especially the carni- 
vora, tends to beget the impression that the gustatory 
sense is very crude. Look at a dog over his breakfast 
or dinner. How does he get through it? Do we find 
him lingering over the meat as one who enjoyed the 
taste of it? Does he bite off small morsels, and muse 
and meditate upon them, prior to deglutition? By no 
means. A dog’s only notion of the philosophy of eating 
seems to be that of bolting. He gets through the task 
as a sort of necessity—a duty of life—not as though he 
enjoyed it. As smell is referred to the actual contact 
of odorous particles with the olfactory apparatus, so is 
taste referred to the contact of sapid particles with the 
gustatory apparatus, the soft palate and tongue. It 
admits of demonstration, however, that taste can result 
independently of this cause. Electricity, for example, 
can develop a taste, and the most convenient way of 
demonstrating this is by the following simple voltaic 
experiment. Let it be premised that the metal zinc has 
no taste, the metal silver no taste; if, however, a piece 
of zinc be placed between the upper lip and teeth, a piece 
of silver resting upon the tongue, and if, such disposition 
made, the zinc and silver be brought into contact, a 
sharp acrid taste will be immediately perceptible. Again, 
a sour impression may be conveyed to the tongue by 
touching the papilla, or its tip, lightly and rapidly with 
the point of the finger. If, further, a very small and 
smart current of air be caused to blow upon the tongue, 
the sensation of saltness will be developed. 

Taste and smell, equally with other senses, can be 
improved and rendered more acute by cultivation. It ir 
asserted, on what I believe to be sufficient authority, 
that many savages can scent out the presence of snakes 
by the odour of these creatures. Persons in the wine 
trade acquire an extraordinary faculty of distinguishing 
minute differences of flavour and odour in different 
samples of wine; and the acuteness of these senses in 
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professional tea-tasters is remarkable. In the latter 
case, indeed, the appeal of these senses is held to be con- 
clusive, and far superior to any process of the chemist. 
Even in the discrimination of many poisons smell is 
still recognised by the chemist as no bad criterion. If 
a minute fragment of green paper-hanging be burned, 
‘and the smoke from it inspired through the nose, the 
garlicky smell of arsenic will be always discoverable. 
One caution may be given, that odour is not always to 
be trusted in regard to the presence of deleterious sub- 
stances in the atmosphere. The elements of deadly 
disease may exist where the sense of smell does not give 
warning. 

To what extent do the senses of smell and taste 
become ministers of safety, teaching animals what to 
eat and drink as being good, what to avoid as being 
injurious? To these ends brute creatures use the senses 
of smell and taste constantly, and for the most part 
effectively. Cows grazing in pastures where poisonous 
plants abound avoid the latter, as is commonly said, 
“ imstinctively,” but the more probable explanation is 
that they are admonished to desist by the odour of the 
plants. Human beings do not often call their senses of 
smell and taste into requisition for purposes of food 
discernment. God has endowed us with a higher grade 
of intelligence, whereby our senses are rendered the 
less necessary to this specific end. Each separate sense 
may be said to have two aspects: one the material, or 
unrefined; the other the poetic. In most that concerns 
the former, animals excel us: in all that relates to the 
latter, humanity is pre-eminent. The eagle can see 
farther than man; but has the harmony of colours, as 
seen in an exquisite picture, any charm for the eagle P 
In delicacy of ear, for the discrimination of mere noises, 
acat or a dog excels us by far; but would cats and 
dogs appreciate the sound-rendered genius of Handel, 
Beethoven, or Mozart? Similarly would the case seem 
to be in respect to taste and smell: the refinements of 
cookery are for man alone; and, notwithstanding a cer- 
tain delicate appreciation of rats and mice for certain 
rather nice-smelling oils, the brute creation do not seem 
eapable of rising to that poetry of smell which is the 
object of the perfumer’s solicitude. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF JEWISH CUSTOMS. 


11l.— CELEBRATION OF THE PASSOVER. 


Ir is a marked feature of the Jewish religion that its 
ceremonies are not limited to the house of worship, but 
that they are, for the most part, to be practised in the 
home, in the family circle. Not alone the synagogue is 
consecrated by the Jew, but also on entering a new 
house he dedicates it with the reading of psalms and 
appropriate prayers. Every festive day in the year is 
symbolized by him with some suggestive rite in his 
home. The object of these ceremonies is, undoubtedly, 
to impress the origin of the several festivals more 
strongly upon the children. Sacred object-lessons are, as 
it were, to be taught to them, so that their attention be 
more vividly roused. It cannot be denied that these 
home ceremonies have served, more than aught else, to 
preserve Judaism to this day. It is more especially 
with respect to the celebration of the Passover that 
this reference to children is made by holy writ. We 
find several passages such as these: “ And it shall come 
to pass, when your children shall say unto you, What 
mean ye by this service? that ye shall say, It is the 
sacrifice of the Lord’s Passover, who passed over the 
houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when he smote 





the Egyptians, and delivered our houses” (Exod. xii.26-7), 
And thus all the several rites of the Passover have for 
their object to recall to the Israelite the severe bondage 
his ancestors endured on the one hand, and on the other 
to commemorate the glorious deliverance which the 
Lord wrought for them with a mighty and outstretched 
arm. One principal constituent, however, in the cele- 
bration of the festival is wanting at the present day—the 
paschal lamb—as, since the destruction of the Temple, 
sacrifices are no more offered. Still the Passover has 
lost none of its importance: its precepts are still ob- 
served with scrupulous conscientiousness by the Jewish 
people, even by those who otherwise do not strictly 
adhere to the ritual injunctions of the Mosaic faith. 

On the fourteenth of the month of Nisan,* on the eve 
of which the festival commences, all leavened bread is 
carefully removed from the houses, in compliance with 
the injunction contained in Exod. xii. 15. On the evening, 
after a short service at the synagogue, all hasten home 
to celebrate the rites of the Leil Shimurim (the Night 
to be Observed). The principal apartment in the house 
is festively lighted up, the table-cloth is spread, and the 
table is laid out in the following manner. In the 
middle a large dish is placed, on which are laid three 
large Passover cakes. Around them is put a plate, with 
the shank-bone of a shoulder of lamb, to commemorate 
the paschal sacrifice, and some bitter herbs, with a cup 
of salt water, in remembrance of the bitterness of the 
slavery the children of Israel had to endure. 

The table being thus furnished, every one of the 
family, even the meanest Jewish servant, sits down to 
the table, to remind them that, as they were all equally 
in bondage, they should all equally return thanks for 
their redemption. Each one at the table has a cup of 
wine placed before him, and then, all rising, the master 
of the house, taking his cup in the right hand, pro- 
nounces the Kiddush (the Sanctification). Then, laying 
hold of the centre dish, he says, “Lo, this is the 
bread of affliction which our ancestors ate in the land of 
Egypt: let all those who are hungry enter and eat 
thereof, and all who are necessitous come and celebrate 
the Passover.” After a brief prayer for restoration to 
the Promised Land, the youngest child present asks 
questions that are prompted by the unwonted appear- 
ance of the table, such as these: “ Wherefore is this 
night distinguished from all other nights? On all other 
nights we eat either leavened or unleavened bread, but 
on this night only unleavened bread. On all other 
nights we may eat all sorts of herbs, but on this night 
we eat only bitter herbs,” etc. Thereupon a full narra- 
tion is made of the sufferings which Israel endured in 
Egypt, and the miraculous manner in which their 
redemption was brought about. Several passages 
bearing upon the subject are read from the Bible and 
commented upon, such as Deut. xxvi. 5—9. It is con- 
sidered an especial duty of the master of the house to 
convey the whole subject very clearly and explicitly to 
the children. Thereupon that glorious burst of thanks- 
giving, the Hallel (Psalms cxiii. and cxiv.), is sung; 
and never do those jubilant strains, ‘‘ When Israel went 
out of Egypt,” etc., fail to thrill through the hearts of 
the worshippers. The following benediction is then 
recited: “Blessed art thou, O Eternal, our God, 
Sovereign of the universe, who hast redeemed us and 
our ancestors from Egypt, and caused us te witness the 





* “The Easter full moon, which has so leng regulated the calendars of 
the Christian world, is, one may say, the lineal successer of the bright 
moonlight which shed its rays over the palm-groves of Egypt on the 
fifteenth night of the month Nisan” (Stanley’s “ Lectures en the History 
of the Jewish Church,” First Series). : 
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eelebration of this night, to eat thereon unleavened 
cakes and bitter herbs. O Eternal, our God, and the 
God of our ancestors, mayest thou cause us to celebrate 
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other portion of the Hallel, commencing, “ Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory” 


| (Psalms cxv.—cxviii.), and Psalm cxxxvi. are recited, and 


other solemn festivals and seasons, that we may rejoice | several joyous hymns are sung to a simple but affecting 


in the building of thy city, and exult in thy service, 


S, Solomon, 


that we may eat of the sacrifices and the paschal lambs, 
that may be acceptable unto thee; then will we give 
thanks unto thee, with a new song, for our deliverance 
and redemption. Blessed art thou, O Eternal, who 
redeemed Israel.” 

The principal ceremony of the evening, the one 
illustrated in the engraving, is then performed thus :— 
The master of the house rises from his seat, takes two 
of the Passover cakes, breaks them, and gives a picce to 
each one at the table, who, before eating them, say the 
usual grace before meals, “ Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who bringeth forth bread 
from the earth,’ and add the following benediction: 
“Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the uni- 
verse, who hast sanctified us with thy precépts, and com- 
manded us to eat unleavened bread.” After this, some 
of the bitter herbs on the table are partaken of, a similar 
blessing being said, and supper is served. The meal 
being concluded, the cups of wine are again filled, and 
the grace after meat issaid. On account of the festival, 
which is called in Hebrew Jom ob (the Good Day), a 
small special prayer is inserted: ‘‘ May the Most Mer- 
ciful cause us to inherit the day that is entirely good 
{the blissful state after death], that day when the 
righteous sit, with the crown of intelligence on their 
head, delighting in the splendour of the Shekinah. Oh 
that our portion be with them !” 

While the prayers of the first portion of the ceremony 
have breathed thankfulness for the past deliverance, the 
latter part alludes more to the future redemption. The 











melody, which is uniformly used throughout almost the 
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whole of Judaism, and which brings the ceremonial to 
a close. One of them runs thus: “The commemoration 
of the Passover is now accomplished, according to all its 
precepts and statutes: as we have thus observed it, so 
may we in future perform the sacred rite. O most Pure, 
thou who dwellest on high, raise up the humble peeple, 
of whom it was once said, Who cannumber them? Oh, 
lead speedily the vineyard thou hast planted, and bring 
the redeemed to Zion with joyful song.” It is difficult 
to convey an idea of the delight that fills the heart of 
the Jew while performing these ceremonies. The joyous 
celebration of the Passover even during centuries of 
oppression and misery became a characteristic of the 
Jewish nation. An ancient proverb says,“ The Passover 
is celebrated in the house, and the voices of praise 
resound out of doors.” But, alas! whether it was from 
the basest malevolence, or from incredible ignorance, a 
monstrous report was spread during the Middle Ages 
that often turned this season of rejoicing into a period 
of unutterable woe. Whence or how it originated is not 
known. It was said—we shudder while writing it—that 
the Jews mixed human blood with the bread they ate on 
Passover instead of leaven. It is surely not necessary 
to show the falsehood of such a belief. That a religion 
which forcibly and repeatedly enjoins to abstain even 
from the blood of animals, “‘ because it is the soul,” 
which gives so many detailed and strict laws concerning 
the sanctity of a man’s life, should sanction the mixing 
of the sacred bread of Passover with human blood! And 
still such a terrible accusation thrown amongst an igno- 
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rant population im those dark ages led but too often 
the eredulous aud fanatic mob, in several countries, to 
bloodshed and rapine, and sanguinary persecution of 
the innocent Jews at the “joyous” season of Easter. 
Many harrowing stories could be related in con- 
nection with this heartless calumny. Thanks to God, 
in our happy days of enlightenment the bright matin 
of civilization has scared away the hideous red spectre 
of blood-accusations. The tragedy of. Damascus was, 
we all hope, the last chapter in that ignominious 
history. 


THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH* 


NotuinG in history or fietiows exceeds the romance which 
belongs to the story of Lonis Napoleon, the Emperor 
cf the French. Ther@ is no livitg man who even ap- 
proximates to that wast and wide imffience which he 

cercises over the destiniés of Europe. His solitary, 
iz irrespotilliie wilt haw frequently changed the policy of 
lrance, amd the words fhat have falles from his lips on 
2 New Year's audience have ere iow shaken public 
socurities, and spread alarm end surmise everywhere 
ebroad. The title mast be conceded that has been often 
claimed for hit, that he is the Man of fhe Time. He 
is the arbiter of more than Baropean affairs ; he has 
accomplished that cordial alliances between France 
and Exighand, reconciling the fends of ages, which the 
Emperof® Nicholas deemed impossible, as he persevered 
in his coutse of Eastern aggression; an alliance which 
makes Firanes share with England @ supreme inflaence 


on the world’s history. The marvellous events of his 


carecr have been in the highest degree varions and con- 
trasted. He was born in the purple, ge pom Schomy 
and his birth proclaimed amid salvoes of 

became het 6 the Emperor Wy An exile daring 
the Bourbon restoration atid the Orleans ascendency, he 
exhausted ell the phases of fortune with unquenched hope 
and unflagging endurance; he has been an engineering 
student, a soldier of fortune, a scientific and political 
writer, a constrained emigrant to America, a special 
constable im the streets of London, the inmate of a prison 
at Ham, a member of the French Parliament, and finally 
the President of the Republic and the Emperor of the 
French. There may be much just condemnation of 
the unscrupulous means by which the Emperor won 
his way to supreme rule; but it cannot be denied 
that he has wielded his absolute power beneficially and 
firmly, with unrivalled political sagacity and wisdom, 
and that in the union of the two Western powers 
lies the best.human hope for the peace and progress of 
the world. 

He was born at the Tuileries, April 20th, 1808. The 
first Napoleon and the Empress Marie Louise were his 
sponsors. His mother was Hortense, the daughter of 
the Empress Josephine by her first husband, Eugéne de 
Beauharnais, who was among the victims of the Revo- 
ution. At the earnest wish of her mother and of the 
Emperor she married Louis, the brother of Napoleon, 
« brave and humane man, whose memory is deservedly 
held in high honour. Created King of Holland by his 
brother, he sought by every means to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of his adopted country, and 
abandoned his throne rather than be the instrument of 
making Holland subservient to France. He lived for 
many years in exile, under the title of the Count de St. 





* The portrait prefixed to this month’s ‘Leisure Hour” is from the 
mostrecent and best photograph, by Saintmare of Paris. The accom- 
panying autograph is a fae-simile of the Emperor's signature at the 
Guildhall, 


Leu, and died in 1846. His marriage was not a happy one. 
After the birth of three sons, of whom the eldest died 
very young, and the third was Charles Louis Napoleon, 
he and his wife separated for ever. After his enforced 
separation from his own son, the child of Marje Louise, 
the first Napoleon appears, to a considerable degree, to 
have centred his thoughts and affections on his nephews. 
The story is told, that when the Emperor was departing 
from Waterloo, the child Louis Napoleon clung to him 
and wished to be his companion. “Come, embrace 
him,” said the Emperor to one of his‘officers: “he will 
have a good heart and an amiable disposition. He is, 
perhaps, the hope of my race.” Napoleon’s parting with 
his nephew at Malmaisom, before the exile of St. Helena, 
is described as having Been very touching. After the 
fall of the Napoleons, Hortense withdrew with her two 
sons to Bavaria. The dawghiter of an empress, and the 
mother of an emperor, her own day of splendour was 
short-lived; her lot for mamy ycars was One of disap- 
point ment, ” wandering, and poverty. The eldest son 
was Claimed by his father, and removed from her care ; 
the yotmigest, Napoleow, was brought up to man- 
hood by her side. The Royalists appear to have looked 
with great suspicion upon Queen Hortense, who was 
suspected to have been one of the chief imstigators of 
the retern from Elba. Through the representations of 
the Frenck Government, she was driven from ome place of 
refuge toanother. The Grand Duchess of Baden Baden 
Was her near relative, and she therefore counted herself 
sure of ant asylum im that country. This was granted 
her for # time; but she was requested to take up her 
abode on the farthest confines of the territory of Baden, 
in Constanes, on the bank of the lake, belonging politi- 
eally to Baden, but geographi to Switzerland. Ulti- 
he | mately the Grand Duke banished her even from this re- 
mote region, and then the Swiss canton of Thargan, bray- 
ing the resentment of France and Germany, offered her a 
home. Accordingly she removed from the Baden side 
to the Swiss side of the Lake of Constance, and there pur- 
chased the beautiful little estate of Aranenburg. ‘There is 
ample evidence that Queen Hortense was a good mother 
to her son, and attended to his culture with great ten- 
derness and energy. In due time he was admitted into 
thé camp at Thun, canton Berne, which the Swiss as- 
sembled every year for the training of officers for artillery 
and engineering service. A passage from one of Queen 
Hortense’s published letters has been often quoted: 
“My son is still with the pupils at Thun, engaged in 
makjng military reconnaissances in the mountains. 
They go on foot ten or twelve leagues a day, and by 
night sleep under a tent at the foot of the glaciers.” 
The students were also accustomed to make expeditions 
among the mountains, living on hard and common fare, 
bearing their knapsacks on their backs, and carrying 
picks and Compasses in their hands. Recently the 
Emperor, under circumstances how altered, revisited 
these old scenes, and left behind him substantial tokens 
of his kindly recollections. Various anecdotes are in 
existence respecting these early days in Switzerland, 
and the general tenour of them goes to ascribe to him a 
generous and charitable disposition. 

The Revolution of 1830 broke out. The great powers, 
in acknowledging the titles of Louis Philippe, requested: 
that the sentence of exile against the family of the 
Napoleons should be renewed. In the autumn of that 
eventful year Hortense, with her son, went to Rome, 
seeing on her way her elder son, who was now quietly 
living at Florence with his young wife. The revolu- 
tionary flame was smouldering in Rome, and the papal 
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Jeave the city, and seit them to the frontier under an 


escort. Soon a revolutionary war broke out in Italy. 
The nephews of Napoleon, the two sons of Hortense, 
threw themselves with fire and euthusiasm into the 
Italian cause. They distinguished themselves greatly 
in brilliant actions fought against Austrian troops, who 
had avast numerical superiority; but the odds were 
too heavy: the Italian patriots were unable to contend 
against the Austrian armies that descended on their 
plains, and the Austrian fleet that occupied the Adriatic 
waters. At Faenga the elder of the two brothers died 
from an inflammatory attack. Queen Hortense then 
experienced thé utmost difficulty in bringing her sur- 
yiving son safely from Italy. At length she effected 
her bold design of passing to England by way of France. 
Few pages in the romance of history present us with 
incidents so striking. Their first night on French soil 
was ab Cannes, where fifteen years before Napoleon 
had landed on his ill-omened return from Elba. Despite 
the sentence of banishment, they determined to proceed 
to Paris. In privacy and disguise they traversed the 
country, where so much was constantly reminding them 
of the perished greatness of their house. Deeply veiled, 
and leaning on her son’s arm, Hortense traversed the 
corridors of Fontainebleau, where she had once reigned 
as a queen, and where Napoleon signed his abdication 
and took leave of the Grand Army. “ At length,” she 
writes, “ I arrived at the barriers of Paris, and I felt a 
sort of pride in showing that capital, in its best points 
of view, to my son, who could no longer remember it. 
From the windows of my apartment I looked upon the 
Boulevards, and in my present isolation I felt a sort of 
bitter joy.” With her own hand she anneunced her 
arrival to Louis Philippe, and had a personal interview 
with him. The King was not unkiid, but she was 
ordered to leave Paris. After a stay in this country, 
during which they were treated with great kindness, 
they returned through France to Aranenburg. Louis 
Napoleon requested leave to serve in the French army 
in any capacity, however humble, even as a common 
soldier. ‘The only answer was a ratification of the old 
decree of banishment against him. 

In 1832 his cousin the Duke of Reichstadt, the son of 
the Emperor and the Archduchess Marie Louise, died. 
The year before, his elder brother had died. He was 
now left heir (aceording to the senatus-consulte of 1804 
respecting the succession) to whatever hopes or chances 
the House of Bonaparte might yet have of an Imperial 
inheritance. In that year, being then in his twenty-fifth 
year, he published, as a kind of manifesto, his ‘“ Political 
Reveries.” The leading idea was, that the restoration 
of the Empire would be the happiest state of things for 
France. 'The next year he published a work, “ Political 
and Military Considerations respecting Switzerland.” 
The Canton of Thurgau presented him with the citizen- 
ship of Switzerland, with circumstances of great honour 
and consideration, and his work was honourably men- 
tioned in the Helvetic Diet. He also published a 
scientific work, a “ Manual of Artillery,’ whieh was very 
favourably received by the military journals of the day, 
and which appears to have been a publication of a 
very complete and remarkable kind. He was commonly 
reported about this time to be on the point of mar- 
tiage with the widowed Queen of Portugal. He thought 
it worth his while publicly to contradict this. He 
would form no alliance which would separate him from 
France. “This hope of one day serving France as a 
Citizen and as a soldier fortifies my soul, and is worth, 
in my estimation, all the thrones in the world.” 

In the year 1826 the. world was astonished by a 








remarkable incident, which soon passed away as a nine- 
days’ wonder, but which was, in truth, the precursor of 
mighty events, and the prelude of a new order of 
thimgs. This was the famous attack on Strasbourg. ; The 
Chateau of Aranenburg had unquestionably long been 
the centre of intrigue to those who loved the old 
empire and wished for its restoration. It seemed that 
the time was now come when something should be 
done to assert the claims of the heir of Napoleon. A 
deep Napoleonic sentiment had taken root in France. 
Long ago Chateaubriand had declared that the great 
Napoleon need only show himself in the most remote 
corner of the empire in the familiar gray coat and old 
cocked-hat, and the nation would rise on his behalf. 
Prince Napoleon had not exaggerated the intensity of 
the Bonapartist feeling in the country; he only mis- 
calculated the opportunity, and hurried on a crisis for 
which France was not yet ripe. This attempt, which 
was derided at the time as being the act of a madman, 
showed a profound knowledge of the French character, 
and an unswerving fixity of purpose. It is also pro- 
bably true that he would never have been Emperor 
unless he had shown himself a pretender for empire. 

trasbourg and Boulogne paved the way for the Presi- 
dential chair and the Imperial throne. The-attempt at 
Strasbourg failed, but it trembled on the borders of suc- 
cess. Taken prisoner to Paris, Louis Philippe dealt 
very leniently with him, and caused him to be deported 
to America with a good sum of money in his pocket, 
with the understanding that he should be a banished 
man for ten years. He probably owed his life to his 
mother, who hurried up to the vicinity of Paris to save 
him from the consequences of his unsuccessful attempt. 
He had not been long in America before a letter 
reached him from his mother, announcing that she was 
about to undergo a dangerous surgical operation. He 
returned at once to Switzerland, when, soon after his 
arrival, Queen Hortense died, in 1837. The French 
Government having received authentic information of 
political machinations at Aranenburg, imperiously de- 
manded that he should be banished from Switzerland. 
The demand was vehemently supported by Austria. 
When the Helvetic Confederation refused to expel 
him, a French army was marched to the frontier. 
To save an unequal conflict, he declared his inten- 
tion of withdrawing from the country of which he 
had been made a citizen, and accordingly departed for 
England. 

He remained in England for about two years, carefully 
studying, we are informed, the English laws and con- 
stitution. During that time he published his famous 
works on the opinions and policy of Napoleon, entitled 
“Des Idées Napoléoniennes.” This work is a remark- 
able contrast to the wit, terseness, and brilliancy of the 
best and most famous French works. The ‘“ Napo- 
leonian Ideas” is rather English than French in its 
style, which is somewhat dull and heavy, and which for 
many persons obscured the really very remarkable cha- 
racter of the book. It has a strange interest when now 
read in the light of subsequent events. He argued that, 
ever since the fall of Napoleon, France had been sinking 
lower and lower in political degradation, and that things 
had reached their worst under the government of Louis 
Philippe. Her only hope of safety lay in returning to 
the system of the Empire. The Empire was, in reality, 
the cause of the masses, who could only give force to 
their sentiments and aspirations through a definite 
executive head. The government of a country ought 
to be “a positive agency marching at the head of the 
people.” “Not only the ashes, but the ideas of the 
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Emperor must be brought back,” are the words which 
he made peculiarly his motto. It is observable that 
the “Napoleonian Ideas” is dated, “Carlton House 
Werrace, July 1839.” It was intended as the first 
number of a monthly periodical, which never progressed 
farther. In the autumn of 1840 he made the celebrated 
attempt at Boulogne. The leading circumstances of this 
attempt will be recollected. He hired an English 
steamer, “The City of Edinburgh,” and embarked on 
board with Count Montholon, General Voisin, fifty-three 
other persons, and a tame eagle, which was destined to 
sustain a highly dramatic position. He landed at a 
quarter to six, and before eight o’clock his attempt was 
quashed. He vainly called upon the troops to join him, 
and, the National Guard beating to arms, he was over- 
powered and captured. In reference to this attempt 
we shall content ourselves with quoting some remarkable 
words of M. Guizot :— 

“On the day when I left London to repair to the 
Chateau d’Eu, the 6th of August, 1840, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, towards four o’clock in the morning, disem- 
barked near Boulogne, and, with his name alone for an 
army, attempted for the second time the conquest of 
France. What would be the astonishment to-day of 
any rational man, who, having slept since that date the 
sleep of Epimenides, should see, on waking, that prince 
upon the throne of France and invested with supreme 
power! I cannot read again without some embarrass- 
ment what was said by all the world in 1840, and what 
I wrote myself with reference to what we all called ‘a 
mad and ridiculous adventure,’ and to its hero. Even 
if I could do so with full liberty, I should refrain, on 
personal convictions, from reproducing at present the 
language which was then held in all quarters. Provi- 
dence seems sometimes to delight in confounding the 
judgments and conjectures of men. Yet there is nothing 
in the strange contrast between the incident of 1840 and 
the empire of to-day beyond what is natural and clear. 
No event ever shook the confidence of Prince Louis 
Napoleon in himself and his destiny: in despite of the 
success of others and of his own reverses, he remained 
a stranger to doubt and discouragement. Twice, vainly 
and wrongfully, he sought the accomplishment of his 
fortune. He never ceased to reckon on it, and waited 
the propitious opportunity. It came at last, and found 
him confident and ready to attempt everything; an 
eminent example of the power which preserves, in the 
dark shadows of the future, persevering faith, and a 
great lesson to all who doubt and bend easily under the 
blows of fortune.” 

In October he was brought to trial before the Chamber 
of Peers. In commencing his defence he said, “ For the 
first time in my life it is permitted to me to lift my 
voice in France, and speak fairly to Frenchmen.” He 
was also eloquently defended by M. Berryer, the most 
illustrious of French advocates. He was condemned to 
imprisonment for life within some fortress in France. 
Soon after his condemnation the ashes of Napoleon were 
brought back from the Island of St. Helena to France, 
“to repose on the banks of the Seine amidst the people 
whom he had loved so well.” The passionate enthusiasm 
which pervaded the whole French nation indicated fully 
the depth of Bonapartist feeling in the country, and the 
longing for the Empire. The fact was revealed that 
the Government of Louis Philippe was on the brink of 
@ precipice, into which it might have been hurried by 
any success at Boulogne. As for Prince Napoleon, for 
six years he continued a close prisoner at the Chateau 
of Ham. That period, though the most gloomy, must 
have been the most valuable in his life. The advantages 
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of solitude and thought, the silent companionship of 
books, the salutary uses of adversity, on such a nature 
as his, would not be lost. During his imprisonment 
he occupied himself by writing on various subjects: 
“Historical Fragments,” which included the subject of 
English history in the seventeenth century, “ Analysis of 
the Sugar Question,” ‘‘ Miscellanies,” and an unfinished 
treatise “On the Past and the Future of Artillery.” 
When his father, then Count de St. Leu, was on his 
death-bed, he asked leave to visit him. The permission 
would probably have been conceded, but it was coupled 
with conditions with which he could not comply. At 
last, in 1846, he succeeded in effecting a hair-breadth 
escape from Ham. The staircase leading to his room 
was always guarded by two sentinels, and at night this 
guard was doubled. Some repairs were required on 
the stairs, and for a quarter of an hour at noon it was 
known that one of the sentinels withdrew to read the 
papers, and the other was left alone. His medical 
attendant and valet helped him in his plan of escape. 
They had stealthily brought in articles of dress which 
should serve as a disguise. The Prince shaved his 
beard, dyed his face, dressed himself in a labourer’s 
smock-frock, shouldered a plank, and then passed the 
guard, who took, or pretended to take him for one of 
the labourers engaged on the repairs. Once or twice 
he was on the point of being discovered. In passing 
the sentinel he dropped his pipe. He quickly stooped 
and picked it up, and the sentinel, after looking stead- 
fastly at him, resumed his walk. A favourite spaniel 
recognised him, and might, by its recognition, have 
given an inkling of the secret. ‘Two workmen narrowly 
scrutinized him, and expressed aloud their surprise that 
they had not seen him before. At length he passed the 
last line of sentries, and, having gained the open road, 
was met by a carriage which had been got ready for 
him. He soon made his way to Belgium, and thence to 
England. 

Mr. Kinglake, whose general portraiture of the 
Hmperor in his well-known work is, doubtless, greatly 
exaggerated, thus describes him during his second sojourn 
in England, between 1846 and 1848: “ Both in France 
and England at that time men in general imagined him 
to be dull. When he talked the flow of his ideas was 
sluggish; his features were opaque; and, after years of 
dreary studies, the writings evolved by his thoughtful, 
long-pondering mind had not shed much light on the 
world. Even the strange ventures in which he had 
engaged had failed to win towards him the interest 
which commonly attaches to enterprise. People in 
London who were fond of having gatherings of celebrated 
characters never used to present him to their friends as 
@ serious pretender to a throne, but rather as though 
he were a balloon-man who had twice had a fall from 
the skies and was still in some measure alive. Yet the 
more men knew him in England, the more they liked 
him. He entered into English pursuits and rode fairly 
to hounds. He was friendly, social, good-humoured, 
and willing enough to talk freely about his views upon 
the throne of France. ‘he sayings he uttered about 
his ‘destiny’ were addressed (apparently as a matter 
of policy) to casual acquaintances; but to his intimate 
friends he used the language of a calculating and 
practical aspirant to empire.” 

The year 1848 brought a new era of revolution. 
The throne of the barricades was shaken down. In the 
elections held under the Provisional Government, after 
the fall of Louis Philippe, his name surged upwards: in 
several places he was brought forward as a candidate 
for a seat in the Chamber. <A placard appeared in 
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Paris bearing these words: “ Louis Napoleon only asks 
to be a representative of the people; and he has not 
forgotten that Napoleon, before being the first magistrate 
of France, was the first citizen.” At night his name 
was heard upon the Boulevards, mixed with the cry of 
«Vive l’Empereur!” M. Lamartine proposed to the 
Assembly to renew against Louis Napoleon by name the 
general decree of banishment against the princes of the 
family of Bonaparte passed in 1832. This proposition 
was not, however, carried, and he was simultaneously 
elected by four departments. He hesitated about taking 
his seat; but, being elected for Paris also, he took his 
place as member for the department of the Seine. He 
showed himself most reticent and prudent, “ not pluck- 
ing the pear before it was ripe.” “ After three-and-thirty 
years of proscription and exile,” said the new member 
in a first speech, “I at length find myself among you; I 
again regain my country, and my rights as one of its 
citizens. My conduct, ever guided by a sense of duty 
and respect for the laws, will prove, in opposition to the 
passions by which I have been maligned and black- 
ened, that none is more anxious than I am to devote 
myself to the defence of order and the consolidation of 
the Republic.” The new Constitution adopted by the 
National Assembly provided for the election of a Presi- 
dent for the term of three years, who would in reality be 
invested with monarchical powers. It was soon evident 
that the contest would virtually be between Prince 
Napoleon and General Cavaignac. When the election 
actually came off the majority in his favour was of 
the most overwhelming kind, and most demonstrably 
intimated the wishes of France. Cavaignac obtained 
1,448,107 votes, Louis Napoleon nearly five million and 
a half. 

Louis Napoleon was therefore certain of the sympathy 
and support of the great majority of the nation. It was 
no less clear that the majority of the Assembly was 
decidedly adverse to him. His Cabinet included few 
men conspicuous for character and ability; but he 
devoted the greatest attention to the formation and 
organization of a powerfularmy. He carefully cherished 
among the troops the traditions of the First Empire, and 
lost no means of extending his popularity in the pro- 
vinces. He disavowed all objects of personal ambition, 
and complained of any suspicions against him as un- 
generous and injurious: he even expressed regret for the 
attempts of Boulogne and Strasbourg. The Republican 
party was ever bitterly hostile to him; but the great 
industrial classes, tired of revolutions, longed for a 
stable government and its accompaniment of material 
prosperity. When he travelled through the provinces 
his progress was a perpetual ovation; but in Paris he 
was opposed by a discordant coalition of Legitimists 
and Orleanists, Socialists and Red Republicans. The 
Assembly even lowered his salary as President, which 
compelled him to sell part of his horses and reduce his 
establishment. He carried his important point, however, 
of dismissing General Changarnier, who was entirely in 
the interests of the Assembly, from the command of the 
army in Paris, and thereby the Assembly lost the power 
of the sword. The Constitution, which created a Presi- 
dent for three years, declared that in no case should 
the President be eligible for re-election; and now the 
time was close at hand when his term of office would 
expire. There was a strong feeling prevalent that the 
Provision against re-election was unwise, and that a way 
should be found for rescinding it; no law, however, was 


passed for the desired revision of the Constitution. There » 


Was even now (it is affirmed) a conspiracy in the Assem- 
bly for seizing the President, declaring his rule ter- 








minated, and ther banishing him from the country or 
imprisoning him at Vincennes. 

When the light of the morning of the 2nd of 
December, 1851, dawned upon Paris, the astonished 
people found that a revolution had been effected in the 
darkness of the night just vanished. Louis Napoleon 
had counterplotted the plotters, and by a coup d'état had 
cut the Gordian knot of the perplexities of the time. 
The walls were covered with proclamations: Paris was 
declared to be in a state of siege. The President 
declared that the Assembly was a hot-bed of plots, pro- 
nounced for universal suffrage, and proposed a new Con- 
stitution. In the night-time seizures were made all over 
Paris of the most celebrated generals. When the As- 
sembly met they were surrounded by battalions, and all 
the members present were marched off to different 
prisons. All the great generals andstatesmen of France 
were thus under arrest. At first Paris seemed pros- 
trate. The next day the members of the Mountain or 
Republican party commenced resistance. Then came 
the fighting at the barricades, and the fearful massacres 
on the Boulevards. These last were of an especially 
pitiful and atrocious character, and great pains have 
been taken to clear the Emperor from any complicity 
in them. There was much in these events which gave 
a severe shock to the public opinion of Europe. 

In a few days the new Government was firmly esta- 
blished. The Constitution Louis Napoleon proposed 
was adopted, and by nearly eight millions of rotes he 
was declared President for ten years. This virtually 
gave him the Imperial throne; nor did the title linger 
long after the reality. In the December of the year 1852 
the question of the restoration of the Empire was formally 
proposed to the nation, and carried by another majority 
of many millions. In the next month, January, 1853, 
he was married to Eugénie, Countess of Teba, a lady of 
mixed Scottish and Spanish descent, of great beauty 
and talent, and who has made her name famous. Louis 
Napoleon, who had assumed the title of “ Napoleon m1, 
Emperor of the French, by the grace of God and the 
will of the people,” was soon recognised by this country, 
and later by other powers. An entente cordiale was 
soon established between France and England, and the 
two powers coalesced against the aggressions of Russia 
in the East. This union with England was a most for- 
tunate event for the Emperor, and greatly promoted his 
position among sovereigns, and the stability of his throne. 
In 1854 the Crimean war broke out, which was con- 
cluded in 1856. In 1856 also his only son was born. In 
1855 he once more landed in England, as the guest of 
Queen Victoria. He spent a memorable weck in this 
country. When he was entertained by the City of 
London, the presentation of an address gave occasion to 
a very remarkable speech in reply. Ordinarily the 
Emperor’s face is impassive to an extreme degree. Most 
rarely can one detect any change of expression, still less 
decipher its meaning; but it was noticed that on this 
occasion the Emperor showed deep signs of emotion, 
which he could not or did not desire to conceal. After 
the address had been given, the Emperor drew forth a 
carefully considered paper, which he. read in reply, 
which in truth possesses the highest historical import- 
ance, and is a most valuable state document: “My 
Lord Mayor,—After the cordial reception I have ex- 
perienced from the Queen, nothing could affect me more 
deeply than the sentiments towards the Empress and’ 
myself to which you, my lord, have given expression on 
the part of the City of London; for the City of London 
represents the available resources which its wide com- 
merce affords both for civilization and for war. Tiatter- 
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ing as are your praises, I accept them because they are 
addressed much more to France than to myself. They 
are addressed to a nation whose interests are every- 
where identical with your own. They are addressed to 
an army and a navy united to your own by heroic com- 
panionship in danger and in glory. They are addressed 
to the policy of the two Governments, which is based on 
truth, on moderation, and on justice. For myself I have 
retained on the throne the same sentiments of sympathy 
and esteem for the English people that I professed as 
an exile while I enjoyed here the hospitality of your 
country; and if I have acted in accordance with my 
convictions, it is that the interests of the nation that has 
chosen me, no less than those of universal civilization, 
have made it a duty. Indeed, England and France are 
naturally united on all the great questions of politics 
and of human progress that agitate the world from the 
shores of the Atlantic to those of the Mediterranean, 
from the Baltic to the Black Sca, from the desire to 
abolish slavery to the hope of amelioration for all the 
countries of Europe. I see in the moral as in the 
political world that there are two nations with but one 
course and one end. It is, then, only by narrow con- 
siderations and pitiful rivalries that our union can be 
dissevered. If we follow, then, the dictates of common 
sense alone, we shall be sure of the future. You are 
right in interpreting my presence amongst you as a 
fresh and convincing proof of my energetic co-operation 
in the prosecution of the war if we fail in obtaining 
an honourable peace. Should we so fail, although our 
difficulties may be great, we may surely count upon a 
successful result ; for not only are our soldiers and our 
sailors of tried valour, not only do the two countries pos- 
sess within themselves unrivalled resources, but, above all 
—and here lies their superiority—it is because they march 
in the van of generous and enlightened ideas. The eyes of 
all who suffer rise instinctively toward the West, because 
our two nations are even more powerful from the opinions 
they represent than from their armies and their ficets. 
Iam deeply grateful to your Queen for affording me 
this solemn opportunity of expressing to you my own 
sentiments and those of France, of which I am the in- 
terpreter. I thank you, in my own name and that of 
the Empress, for the kind and hearty cordiality with 
which you have received us. We shall take back to 
France with us the lasting impression made on minds 
thoroughly able to appreciate the very imposing spec- 
tacle which England presents, where virtue on the throne 
directs the destinies of a country under the empire of 
liberty without danger.” Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert afterwards paid a return visit to France. Some 
interruption to the kindly feeling which has subsisted be- 
tween the two courts and countries took place in 1858, 
when Orsini’s unsuccessful attempt—one of many such— 
took place, concocted in England, and with an English- 
man. The treaty of free trade concluded between 
France and England, in which the late Mr. Cobden 
bore so conspicuous a part, has again closely united the 
interests of the two countries, and laid a wide and deep 
basis for, good feeling and good offices. 

To pursue in detail the history of Louis Napoleon 
since this time would be to write the history of France 
and of Europe for the last decade. The Italian war 
forms the most striking chapter in his public and per- 
sonal carcer. He himself defeated the Austrians at 


Magenta and Solferino, and concluded the peace of 
Villafranca, which in part satisfied his early aspirations 
for the Italian cause by securing the freedom of Lom- 
bardy. He acknowledged the Italian kingdom, and by 
proposing to withdraw his troops from Rome he has 





OF THE FRENCH. 


probably made a decisive step towards Italian unity. 
But this aid was obtained by Italy at a crcl sacrifice, 
He demanded the annexation of Nice and “‘avoy,a larger 
territorial gain than France ultimately obtained through 
all the wars of the Revolution. But he has won a 
more honourable fame at home, and in the pursuits of 
peace. The internal resources of France have received 
an enormous development; the country has been covered 
by splendid and durable works : like his great historical 
parallel, the Emperor Augustus, he has made his Im- 
perial city a city of marble. By his elaborate “ Life of 
Cesar” he has sought to add the mild laurels of litera- 
ture to his crown. At the same time his vigorous per- 
sonal influence is always descernible in the leading details 
of his foreign policy and home administration. His 
recent visit to Algiers shows his labours in making him- 
self personally acquainted with the real state of things, 
and will probably lead to the solution of one of the great 
difficulties of the Empire. The later conduct of the 
Emperor seems to show a slight leaning towards con- 
stitutional government, and, it ought to be added, great 
regard and consideration for the private good of indivi- 
duals. A short time back he prohibited the completion 
of the grand opera-house at Paris until a new hospital 
should be finished. Still more lately he has himself 
attended at the bedside of the cholera patients in Paris. 
Such facts strengthen the profound national conviction, 
which is in itself one of the surest augurics of the 
stability of his dynasty, that he unites to personal 
ambition a true regard for the honour and welfare of 
France, and that he spares no labour and fears no danger 
in fulfilling the duties of his high station. 





A UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE ON THE THAMES. 


For several days there had been signs of the coming 
strife, straws in the stream of the street tide which were 
evidently foreign to the matter which generally floats 
there. I will instance numbers of well-dressed gentle- 
men in dirty boots. These were enthusiasts who had 
stood or run upon the bank day after day while the rival 
crews were doing their last week’s training. No doubt 
they changed their boots as soon as they got home, but 
there had been this fine vein of testimony in Regent 
Street and Piccadilly for the whole week: the day before 
the race there were more than ever. I met quite an 
irregular procession of them in a fashionable thorough- 
fare. The wearers, too, were many of them a shade 
ruddier than the Londoners, fresh eager lads—beg par- 
don ; I forgot—men from the Universities, who had eome 
up to see their favourites take their last “ spin” upon 
the river before the final strife. ‘The shops, too, had 
worn a bluer tint, and by ties of every shape in the rival 
hues invited passers-by to show their interest in the 
coming struggle. Every paper had its notice of the 
University boat race, and its opinion of the hopes which 
warmed the friends of either side. There was, it seems, 
little to choose. Large sums of money were ventured 
on the event, which is one of the few public contests, in 
which the sporting world take an interest, where the 
result is sure to be decided by the honest efforts of 
the competitors. There.can be no “cross,” no diplomacy 
of jockeys and trainers here: each side was ready to 
pull its heart out rather than lose. In these cases I 
pity the coxswain, or steerer, who by a nervous twitch of 
the rudder-lines can concentrate upon himself the indig- 
nation of a multitude. He alone out of the nine engaged 
on his side can make so distinct and fatal a mistake as 





to secure all the blame to himself. 
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Well, I picked up my friend I , and we set off 
in good time for Putney, whence.the start was made, 
intending to have a look at the preparations, and then 
walk on along the .river’s. bank to some commanding 
spot where we could wait for the whirlwind of strife to 
pass us. First we went into a shop and bought a few 
inches of Cambridge ribbon, which my friend, who had 
reached the dignity of a professor, was at first coy about 
exhibiting in his button-hole. Having overcome his 
scruples, we hailed a Hansom and took our turn in a 
dusty procession to the starting-place. The whole line 
of road was committed to the event. Butchers leaving 
meat at area railings had the blue of their choice tied 
upon the inevitable blue of their daily vocation. Little 
dirty boys, with scraps.of dirty blue ribbon, “ mocked” 
themselves at the line of holiday-makers. The cabman, 
of course, had a knot of ribbon on his whip. Putney 
Bridge was choked with vehicles; so we alighted and 
joined the crowd upon the bank. Ata distance the long 
fringe of black coats showed like a train of gunpowder 
laid at the river side, to be fired by the starting-gun, and 
explode in a long crackle of cheers from Putney “to 
Mortlake. Steamers, already loaded from stem to stern, 
fidgeted up and down the stream: clumsy barges sidled 
with the tide in heavy indifference to the buzz of interest 
which rose from the towing-path. Many riders can- 
tered backwards and forwards, but the human fringe 
upon the brink tended slowly up the stream, collect- 
ing here and there in spots from which the farthest 
view could be got up and down the river. We walked 
on to Chiswick, and, seating ourselves on a mound of 
earth opposite that village, waited for the sight to go 
by. The start was apparently delayed by some reluc- 
tance in the tide to turn, the time of slack water being 
chosen for the race. Here we were diverted fora while 
by watching the stream of walkers and riders which 
flowed steadily by towards Mortlake, the terminus of 
the race, and the rude enjoyment of the bargees who 
were towing gangs of barges up the river. It is not 
often that the bargees on the Thames can make them- 
selves disagreeable to thousands in one trip : now, how- 
ever, they had the chance. The horses which tow the 
boats never walk quite close to the brink of the river; if, 
therefore, they can get foot-passengers between their 
rope and the edge, they may hope to have the pleasure 
of seeing them swept into the water. The ruffians 
tevelled in the terror which they caused to numbers, 
who, standing carelessly at the very marge, suddenly 
found a tight-stretched rope travelling up between them- 
selves and the high bank, and had to duck under it 
hastily, or jump over its jerking line, with the alterna- 
tive of having their legs cut from under them or them- 
selves hustled into the water. 

There was very little accompaniment of vagabond 
amusement such as may be scen at races. A few men 
presided over knock-em-downs which nobody noticed, 
and a man with a monkey narrowly escaped being drawn 
with his performer into the river by a barge-rope. 
Everybody was bent on the race, and had no care for 
these lesser entertainments. Occasional promiscuous 
guns sent a flash of expectation through the crowd, 
and a few little boats racing up stream played the 
part of the inevitable dog which has his day when the 
course is cleared upon the downs. 

At last there was a distant authoritative “bang,” and 
we knew that the race had begun. The rugged fringe 
of spectators gathered itself compactly on the brink, and 
presently we saw the cloud of smoke which arose from 
the attendant steamers coming towards Hammersmith 
Bridge. Then the nearer crowd caught the attraction 








of the race, and was urged intoarun. Then the two 
| boats came within sight, followed by a fleet of steamers, 


like two water-snakes pursued by a shoal of whales. Up 
sprang the waiting multitude, which had been idly squat- 
ting and ‘smoking on the bank, to cheer frantically at 
the light and dark blue oars which flew past; while 
the hand-gallop of the riders on the brink, the gasping 
shouts of those who ran, and the foaming wakes of the 
thick-crowded steamers, with their heads sunk deep in 
the water by the lump of cheering passengers who 
clustered at their bows, showed at what speed the race 
was being rowed. 

It was gone inamoment. We had hardly raised our 
antiphonal chorus of “Oxford! Cambridge! Bravo! well 
pulled!” when even the tail of ploughing steamboats 
had gone by, and we looked through a cloud of smoke 
at the quick flash of the light and dark blue oars. 

The Professor and I made a little burst of a useless 
run, only to meet three or four horsemen riding back, 
and crying out with insulting glee, “Oxford! Hurrah! 
hurrah! Two lengths ahead! Hurrah!” We hoped 
still. Cambridge men around us broke through the re- 
serve of University etiquette, and confided their feelings 
to the nearest standers-by, protesting that, if they hed 
lost, it was from a shameful hinderance wholly attributable 
to the steamers. But it was too true. Of course there 
was a barge or some obstacle close to the last corner, 
leaving room for only one boat between itself and the 
shore. This space the Oxford coxswain took his crew 
through and won, the Cambridge men being obliged to 
go outside the obstructing craft. So Cambridge lost. 
I never made a mistake or failure in my own life with- 
out being able to give excellent reasons for it, and so 
was not likely to admit that, in this case, the result was 
decided on the unhindered merits of the respective 
competitors. 

We turned back bitter and dusty; for though both 
my friend and I had now, for I will not say how many 
years, left our University for the great race of London 
life, the belief in and love for the old place flamed up in 
our elderly breasts, and we listened gloomily to the rude 
jests of cabmen and omnibus-drivers who had the Oxford 
ribbon on their whips and horses’ heads. 

How soon the fit of University enthusiasm wes swal- 
lowed up in the great sea of the metropolis! We met 
numbers of omnibuses coming out of the city, loaded 
with men who looked with contemptuous curiosity upon 
the breaks full of undergraduates, who cheered right up 
to St. James’s Church, as if the whole city were await- 
ing their joyous entry. But there was no standing up 
against the flood of other interests which met us by the 
time we had reached the Piccadilly Circus. There was 
even a crowd of loiterers giving their whole attention to 
General Tom Thumb’s carriage, which waited to carry 
that personage away from a performance which he had 
had the impudence to conduct at the very hour and 
crisis of the great race. 

But still, no doubt, the race did set up a quicker 
action in the pulse of the giant London for one day. 
When we had got down from our vehicle, and walked, 
slow and dusty, up Sackville Street, a cad outside a pub- 
lic-honse, seeing the witness to our business in tho 
scraps of ribbon stuck in our button-holes, and our 
trampled, grimy look, begged to know the result of the 
race quite eagerly and honestly; and a little imp of a 
boy, at the corner of Vigo Street, pointed out the rum- 
pled badge with a mocking air, which showed he knew 
the result, and cried “ Hooray! them’s the colours to 
win!” and then he put his fingers iato his mouth and 
whistled. I. J. 
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Uurieties, 


ENGRAVING By PaotocraPuy.—The following is a brief out- 
line of a new process, invented by M. W. Woodbury. It seems 
that a mixture of gelatine and bi-chromate of ammonia, if ex- 
posed to the influence of light, possesses the property of be- 
coming perfectly insoluble. By turning this chemical change 
to a useful account has arisen the novel art of “ engraving by 
sunlight.” The first step is to obtain a negative (of any object 
we may be desirous to engrave) on glass, specially prepared. 
Then a plate of talc, coated with bi-chromatized gelatine, is 
placed on the glass, and the plates thus adjusted exposed to the 
sun, the negative upwards, It will be easy to understand that 
the sun-rays, in passing through the lights and shadows of the 
negative, must act with varying degrees of intensity on the 
prepared talc, the material coating it becoming hardest where 
the light is least obstructed in its transit, some portions under 
the deeper shadows remaining unchanged. The next thing is 
to separate the plates, when they have undergone a sufficient ex- 
posure. The talc-plate is then placed in hot water, which dis- 
solves away all the softer parts, leaving the harder in relief. In 
plain words, we get a plate of gelatine, with a picture on it, in 
intaglio, with the depressions corresponding to the lights of 
the copy. So far so good: now to fit it for printing from, as 
we use wood-blocks, or steel-plates. This Mr. Woodbury has 
effected by subjecting the gelatine plate to hydraulic pressure, 
and placingit on soft type-metal. One would have supposed it 
would have flattened; not a bit of it—an impression was ob- 
tained sharp as an engraving. To print from the metal thus 
indented a peculiar ink is needed, made from gelatine, and 
coloured dark or light as it may be required. The channels in 
the plate are filled up, the ink semi-solidifies, and, as the deeper 
cuttings contain most ink, it follows that, when the plate is 
pressed during the process of printing, the deeper and shallower 
cuttings vary in the quantity, and hence the thickness of the 
layers of inky matter deposited on the paper; in this way every 
variation of tint is exquisitely portrayed. It is stated that 
a man working four “ presses” can strike offone hundred and 
twenty prints per hour. What this invention may eventually 
lead to would be idle to conjecture, Lut it strikes us that it is 


the dawn of a grand reduction in the present enormous cost of 
illustration, 

New York Sratistics.—There are in New York city 15,000 
tenant-houses, containing 486,000 persons ; there is one grog- 
shop for every hundred inhabitants; there is one church to 


three thousand people. Seventy men, women, and children die 
every day. The city taxes are 46,000 dollars a day, or 17,000,000 
dollars a year. The money spent in public amusements is 
24,000 dollars a day, or 7,000,000 dollars a year. For the 
supportgef the police, 2,000,000 dollars a year is required. 
Seventeen thousand immigrants per month land at Castle 
Garden.—American Messenger. 

LraBiLity of HusBanp For Wirr’s Dests.—In the case of 
Jolly v. Rees it was decreed that a wife cannot make a cone 
tract valid without consent of the husband, who, “ having the 
liability of debts, must have right of regulating the expendi- 
ture.” (See Manby v. Scott, in Smith’s Leading Cases, p. 245.) 
By the judgment of Court of Common Pleas, in Hale v. Lord 
Henry Paget (“Times,” Feb. 5, 1864), liability of wife de- 
pends on husband’s authority and consent. If living toge- 
ther, the husband is liable for what a jury may consider “ neces- 
saries,” according to the position in life. If living separately, 
the wife without fixed allowance, the husband is liable for 
similar “ necessaries.” If with an allowance, the husband is 
not liable. 

EniGRaTION Prospects.—Mr.J. 8. Laurie, formerly one of her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, thus speaks of the prospects of 
emigration for different classes :—Inappreciable as is theeflect of 
the average drain of two hundred and twenty-nine thousand per 
annum from our surplus population, the advantage, both direct 
and indirect, of emigration is sufficiently obvious. The only 
drawback is the difficulty of overcoming the stubborn “ inhabi- 
tiveness” of the very class whom the old country can spare, 
and whom new countries want—agricultural labourers. Having 
visited our principal colonies, both in the West and the South, I 
have grounds for stating that the pictures drawn by their re- 
spective emigration agents are, if not radically false, very pro- 
saic in realization; that, even inclusive of the much lauded 
Queensland, the qualifying drawbacks are so severe or so 
numerous that it is a question whether capital in any form is 
more productive elsewhere than at home; but on one point I 





cordially agree with either American er Australian agents, and 
that is the high price of labour and the low price of meat. 
Four months since beef was being sold in Sydney at one 
penny per pound; and both mutton and beef of thoroughly 
unquestionable quality can be had at 3d. per pound. Then the 
wages of such a man as John Cross, of Wimborne, were five and 
six shillings per day; and, as a shepherd in the distant and 
monotonous bush, the same kind of man can e@tn from thirty 
to forty pounds a year, with hut and rations to boot. Thus, 
while the weekly 10 lbs. of beef, 10 Ibs. of flour, 3 lbs. of sugar, 
and 3 1b. of tea are secured and guaranteed, he is at least put 
into the position of laying by, say, two-thirds of his wages 
against a rainy day. For any independent agricultural object, 
or for anything short of rough-and-ready labour, I hold the re- 
presentations of colonial agents to be practically a delusion 
and a snare; but it is important one of the heads of their dis- 
courses should be eliminated from the others, and branded 
with the approving stamp of truth. 

ANTHROPOIDOLOGICAL.—The following is a specimen of the 
conjectural materials which compose the so-called science of 
anthropology. It is extracted from “Lectures on Man,” by 
Dr. Carl Vogt; translated by Dr. James Hunt, and “ published 
for the Anthropological Society” »—- Twenty years ago fossil 
monkeys were unknown; now we have nearly a dozen. Who 
can tell that we may not in a few years know fifty? A year 
ago no intermediate form between Semnopithecus and Macacus 
was known; now we possess a whole skeleton. Who can 
assert that in ten, twenty, or fifty years, we may not possess 
intermediate forms between man and ape?” Here is another 
extract :—“ If the Macaci in the Senegal, the baboons on the 
Gambia, and the gibbons in Borneo could become developed 
into anthropoid apes, we cannot see why the American apes 
should not be capable of a similar development! If in different 
regions of the globe anthropoid apes may issue from different 
stocks, we cannot see why these different stocks should be 
denied the further development into the human type, and that 
only one stock should possess this privilege ; in short, we can- 
not see why American races of man may not be derived from 
American apes, Negroes from African apes, or Negritos, 
perhaps, from Asiaticapes!” The “anthropologists” seem 
largely to direct their attention to proving the simian origin 
of man, and they might, therefore, better be distinguished as 
‘‘ anthropoidologists.” 

Hop-pickers.—In “‘ The Leisure Hour” for August last year, 
a paper appeared, by the Rev. J. Y. Stratton, of Ditton, Maid- 
stone, describing the social condition and requirements of the: 
large population collected chiefly from London, Chatham, and 
other places during the hop-picking season. This article 
attracted considerable attention. We are glad to learn from 
the “ Maidstone Journal” that a meeting of the owners and 
occupiers of hop-lands has been lately held, to form an associa- 
tion for diminishing the evils attendant on the present system, 
and for promoting the social and moral welfare of the labourers. 
It is to be hoped that the hop-growers, and other influential 
residents in these districts, will unite to promote so important 
and much-needed a local social reform. 

Tue Protestant DecLaration.—The following is the Decla- 
ration which is made by various official personages on their 
election to office :—‘ Ido swear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to her Majesty Queen Victoria, and will defend 
her to the utmost of my power against all conspiracies and 
attempts whatever which shall be made against her person, 
crown, or dignity, and I will do my utmost endeavour to dis- 
close and make known to her Majesty, her heirs, and succes- 
sors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies which may be 
formed against her or them; and I do faithfully promise to 
maintain, support, and defend to the utmost of my power the 
succession of the Crown, which succession, by an Act intituled 
‘An Act for the further Limitation of the Crown, and better 
securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,’ is and stands 
limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the 
heirs of her body, being Protestants; hereby utterly renouncing 
and abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto any other per- 
son claiming or pretending a right to the crown of this realm ; 
and-I do declare that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, 
or potentate hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within this realm ; and I make this declaration upo® 
the true faith of a Christian.” : 





